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Early in the 20th century, the 
Industrial Workers of the World, 
called the “Wobblies,” organized 
thousands of immigrant and 
unskilled workers in the United 
States. The union eventually failed, 
but it helped shape the modern 
American labor movement. 

I n 1900, only about 5 percent of 
American industrial workers 
belonged to labor unions. Most unions 
were organized for skilled craft work- 
ers like carpenters and machinists. 

Membership in these craft unions was 
almost always restricted to American- 
born white men. The American 
Federation of Labor (AFL), led by 
Samuel Gompers, dominated the labor movement. 
Gompers wanted to assemble the independent craft 
unions into one organization, which would work to 
improve the pay and working conditions of the 
union members. Gompers and the AFL believed 
that unskilled factory and other industrial workers 
could not be organized into unions. Therefore, the 
vast majority of American workers, including 
immigrants, racial minorities, and women, 
remained outside the labor union movement. 




This IWW cartoon shows the power of one big union fighting for all workers. (Underwood & 
Underwood/C ORB IS) 
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In 1905, a new radical union, the Industrial 
Workers of the World (IWW), began to organize 
workers excluded from the AFL. Known as the 
“Wobblies,” these unionists wanted to form “One 
Big Union.” Their ultimate goal was to call “One 
Big Strike,” which would overthrow the capitalist 
system. 

(Continued on next page) 
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This Bill of Rights in Action looks at labor issues. The 
first article examines the unionization efforts of the 
Wobblies at the beginning of the 20th century. The 
second article explores the protests of the Luddites 
during Britain’s Industrial Revolution. The final arti- 
cle looks at whether international labor rules should 
be adopted. 

U.S. History: One Big Union — One Big Strike: The 
Story of the Wobblies 

World History: Marching With “General Ludd”: 
Machine Breaking in the Industrial Revolution 

U.S. Government: Globalization and Worker Rights 
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The IWW’s most successful strike took place in Lawrence, Massachusetts, in 
1912. Here, striking workers march to a textile mill (Bettmann/CORBIS) 
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One of the main organizers for the IWW was 
“Big Bill” Haywood. William Dudley 
Haywood grew up on the rough and violent 
Western frontier. At age 9, he began working 
in copper mines. Haywood eventually married 
and took up homesteading in Nevada. He dis- 
covered that he liked working for himself 
rather than for an employer, but he lost his 
homestead when the land became part of an 
Indian reservation. Haywood reluctantly 
returned to the harsh life of a mine wage 
worker. 

In the 1890s, Haywood helped form the 
Western Federation of Miners union. A pow- 
erful speaker, he gained the reputation as a 
militant union organizer and strike leader. His 
followers called him “Big Bill.” 

In 1905, Big Bill joined like-minded union 
leaders and socialists, anarchists, and other radicals to 
organize a new national union. The founding conven- 
tion took place in Chicago. Big Bill called the conven- 
tion to order by pounding a piece of board on the 
podium. He announced that the purpose of the meet- 
ing was to create a working-class movement to free 
workers from the “slave bondage of capitalism” and to 
bring workers “up to a decent plane of living.” 

The delegates at the convention condemned the 
American Federation of Labor for failing to organize 
the vast majority of industrial workers. They called for 
all workers to join their “One Big Union,” which they 
named the Industrial Workers of the World. Their goal 
was to organize the working class to declare one big 
general strike to “take possession of the earth and the 
machinery of production.” According to the IWW’s 
founding document, “It is the historic mission of the 
working class to do away with capitalism.” Once this 
was accomplished, a “Cooperative Commonwealth” 
would be established with the workers in control. 

The delegates split over one important issue. The 
socialists at the convention, like Eugene V. Debs, 
wanted the IWW to engage in politics and elections. 
But the anarchists believed that the election system 
was merely a tool of capitalism. They rejected politi- 
cal participation and argued for “direct action” in the 
form of strikes, worker demonstrations, and even sab- 
otage. The two sides finally compromised by agreeing 



that the IWW would operate in both areas, but would 
not become attached to any political party. 
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The willingness of the IWW to sign up almost anyone 
gave it the reputation of being a union of hoboes, 
drifters, and other lowlifes. Some said that IWW stood 
for “I Won’t Work.” But Harrison Gray Otis, the anti- 
union owner of the Los Angeles Times, put into print 
the IWW’s most lasting name: the “Wobblies.” 

During the early years of the IWW, the Wobblies had 
some successes. For example, a strike by Nevada gold 
miners won them an eight-hour day. But after winning 
a strike, the IWW often failed to follow up and estab- 
lish a strong, permanent local union. 

In addition, IWW leaders were often arrested and 
accused of violent acts. Two trials in particular stand 
out. In 1907, Big Bill Haywood was put on trial for the 
bombing murder of a former Idaho governor. 
Defended by famed attorney Clarence Darrow, Big 
Bill was acquitted when the only witness against him 
proved to be a liar. In 1915, union organizer Joe Hill 
was tried, convicted, and executed in Utah for murder- 
ing a store owner during an armed robbery. The IWW 
considered Hill innocent and rallied supporters with 
his memory. Others believed him guilty. The question 
of his guilt still causes controversy. 

The IWW met annually in Chicago. Bitter arguments 
between the socialists and anarchists weakened the 
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union. One thing, however, drew the Wobblies togeth- 
er — the so-called “free speech fights” in Western cities. 
IWW union organizers held street meetings, condemn- 
ing employers for the low pay and poor working condi- 
tions of lumberjacks, migrant laborers, and other 
unorganized workers. In several cities, employers per- 
suaded the local government to pass laws banning 
IWW speakers from public places. The Wobblies 
resisted and held mass meetings, which resulted in 
many arrests that crowded the jails and clogged the 
courts. In some towns, vigilantes, supported by 
employers and the police, beat up the Wobblies. Things 
came to a climax in 1916 when vigilantes and police 
shot to death five Wobblies in Everett, Washington. 
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In Lawrence, Massachusetts, more than 40,000 immi- 
grant textile mill workers, including women and chil- 
dren, worked 56-hour weeks at low wages (between 12 
and 16 cents per hour). In 1912, the Massachusetts 
state legislature reduced the legal work week for wom- 
en and children to 54 hours. In response, the mill own- 
ers immediately cut the pay of all workers. 

To cries of “short pay!” the Lawrence mill workers left 
their machines and went on strike. The small struggling 
IWW local union called for a city-wide general strike. 
“Better to starve fighting than to starve working!” the 
Wobblies said. 

Overwhelmed by the massive walkout, the IWW local 
called for outside help. IWW leaders from New York 
City and elsewhere soon arrived to take charge. They 
set up a strike board made up of two representatives 
from each of the 25 immigrant groups participating in 
the strike. The board members then made their 
demands: a 15-percent wage increase for a 54-hour 
week and double pay for overtime. 

The Lawrence city government called out the police 
and a city militia who, together with company guards, 
began to harass the strikers picketing the mills. Many 
of them were beaten and arrested. On a very cold 
January day, 15,000 strikers assembled in front of one 
factory to listen to IWW speakers. Suddenly, from 
inside the factory grounds, fire hoses sprayed freezing 
water onto the crowd. Workers rushed the factory gates 
and slashed the hoses. More than 30 were arrested. 

On January 21, Big Bill Haywood arrived to encourage 
the strikers. His booming voice told workers: “Their 
weapon is the bayonet! Yours is solidarity! Stand fast, 




fellow workers, and those bayonets are less dangerous 
than toothpicks! Solidarity ! That’s the stuff!” 

Haywood realized that the Lawrence strike was the 
first involving large numbers of unorganized foreign- 
bom workers. He wondered if this were the beginning 
of the one big strike that would break the back of capi- 
talism. 

As the bitter cold days wore on, the strikers and espe- 
cially their young children suffered from the lack of 
adequate food, clothing, and housing. Early in 
February, the strike board decided to evacuate the chil- 
dren by train to New York City and other places. After 
the New York press reported the arrival of the first 
group of ragged and starving Lawrence children, pub- 
lic opinion began to swing to the strikers. 

When a second group of children and their mothers 
waited at the Lawrence train station for another evacu- 
ation, police and militia members attacked them with 
clubs and rifle butts. Reported in the press, this attack 
produced national outrage. The mill owners gave up 
and agreed to the strikers’ demands. 

Their goal was to organize the working i — 
class to declare one big general strike to 
‘‘take possession of the earth and the 

machinery of production. ” | 

The Lawrence strike proved to be the high point of 
IWW influence on the American labor movement. It 
did not spark the long-awaited big strike to end the cap- 
italist system. And again, the Wobblies did not develop 
a strong local union after the strike succeeded. Within a 
few years, the hard-won wage gains were wiped out by 
the mill owners who speeded up the pace of produc- 
tion. 
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In 1914, World War I began in Europe. Big Bill 
Haywood and most other Wobblies believed the war 
was a capitalist plot to increase their profits. The 
Wobblies opposed U.S. entiy into the war in 1917 and 
spoke out against the military draft. One IWW poster 
said: “Why Be a Soldier? Be a Man Join the IWW. And 
Fight on the Job for Yourself and Your Class.” 

The IWW continued to agitate for better pay and work- 
ing conditions. It even led a handful of strikes against 
industries necessary for the war effort. But the 



(Continued on next page) 



Wobblies were called traitors and became the targets of 
more vigilante violence. One IWW union organizer 
was lynched in Butte, Montana. 
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1 . What was the meaning of “one big union — one big 
strike”? 



Angered by the IWW’s anti-war and anti-draft posi- 
tions, President Woodrow Wilson authorized raids on 
IWW offices across the country on September 5, 1917. 
Based on the documents that were seized, 101 IWW 
leaders were charged with conspiracy to obstruct 
America’s participation in the war. 



2. Do you think the federal government was justified 
in putting the IWW leaders on trial in 1918? Why 
or why not? 

3. What do you think was the most important reason 
for the failure of the IWW? Explain your answer. 
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The mass trial of IWW leaders, including Big Bill 
Haywood, took place in Chicago during April 1918, 
only months after the Russian Revolution. The defense 
tried to show that the IWW was only attempting in 
non-violent ways to improve the pay and conditions of 
American workers. The Wobblies testified that they 
were not trying to obstruct the war effort or to incite a 
revolution. Although the prosecution had a weak legal 
case, the radical reputation of the Wobblies influenced 
the jury, which found all of them guilty. Big Bill 
Haywood and the others were sentenced to prison 
terms ranging from five to 20 years plus heavy fines. 



Kimeldorf, Howard. Battling for American Labor, 
Wobblies, Craft Workers, and the Making of the Union 
Movement. Berkeley, Calif.: University of California 
Press, 1999. 

Streissguth, Thomas. Legendary Labor Leaders. 
Minneapolis, Minn.: Oliver Press, 1998. 
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Big Bill was released from prison on bail to work on 
the IWW court appeal. But when the court upheld the 
IWW convictions in 1 920, he and several others fled to 
the Soviet Union rather than return to prison. Big Bill’s 
desertion of the IWW cause shocked and demoralized 
the IWW rank and file. 1 

With most of their leaders in prison or exile, huge fines 
and court costs to pay, and disagreements over the 
future of the IWW, members began to abandon the 
union. By 1924, the IWW had dwindled to fewer than 
100 members. Four years later, Big Bill Haywood died 
in Moscow, a broken and forgotten man. 

Despite the failure of the IWW, the Wobblies did prove 
that large numbers of unskilled industrial workers 
could be successfully unionized. In the 1930s, many of 
them joined the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
(CIO). The Wobblies also pioneered non-violent tac- 
tics like large public demonstrations and the sit-down 
strike. 

The IWW’s failure to attract a strong, permanent mem- 
bership set the course for unions in the United States. 
American workers didn’t try to overthrow capitalism 
and take control of industry themselves. Higher pay 
and better working conditions, not “one big union — 
one big strike,” became the main priorities of most 
union members in the 20th century. 
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Many people and events played an important role in 
the labor movement at the turn of the 20th century. 
Among them were: 



“Big Bill” Haywood 
Samuel Gompers 
Eugene V. Debs 
Mary “Mother” Jones 
Jacob Riis 
Joe Hill 

Great Strike of 1 877 
Haymarket Riot 
Pullman Strike 
Molly McGuires 
AFL 



CIO 

Triangle Shirtwaist Fire 

Keatings Owen Child 
Labor Bill 

John Mitchell of the 
United Mine Workers 

Homestead Strike 

Ludlow Massacre 

Bombing of the Los 
Angeles Times in 1910 



A. In this activity, form pairs to each research one of 
the people, organizations, or events named above. 
Group members should use library resources and 
the Internet to investigate their subject. They 
should prepare a brief presentation to the class on 
their subject. It should include: 

1. An interesting profile of the person, organiza- 
tion, or event. 

2. The reason why this person, organization, or 
event is important in the history of American 
labor. 

B. Each pair should report its findings and conclu- 
sions to the class. 
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In the early 1800s, machines 
began to radically change the 
lives of many English cloth 
workers. Skilled and proud of 
their handmade products, 
many workers revolted by 
smashing the machines that 
threatened their way of life. 

Lacking a central leader, the 
workers claimed to follow a 
mythical figure called “General 
Ludd,” apparently named after 
an apprentice named Ned Ludd 
who once smashed a mechani- 
cal loom. Today, the term 
“Luddite” is still used to refer to people resisting 
technological change. 




Workers attack a mechanical loom during England 's Industrial Revolution. 
(Bettmann/CORBIS) 
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or centuries, English women worked at home with 
spinning wheels to make wool and cotton yam. 
Men wove the yam into cloth on hand looms at home 
or in small village shops. Finishers, called “croppers,” 
wielded heavy shears to remove the nap, or 
fuzz, on the woven cloth. Others worked by 
hand to make articles of clothing such as knit- 
ted stockings for both men and women. 
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During the early 1800s, several conditions 
threatened the livelihood of English cloth 
workers. Bad harvests increased food prices. 
War with Napoleon in Europe and with the 
United States in America disrupted trade, cut- 
ting the demand for cloth overseas. Falling 
wages, unemployment, and hunger added to 
the misery of many workers and their families. 

To keep their businesses alive, employers start- 
ed cutting costs. Instead of paying craftsmen to 
make cloth and clothing by hand in their homes 
and small shops, employers increasingly 
turned to machines. At first, they shifted to 
machines that workers could use in their 
homes, but gradually they switched to 
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machines powered by water or steam in large factories. 
Machines could do the work of many craftsmen and 
could be tended by relatively few workers, even wom- 
en and children. 
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These Engines of mischief were sentenced to die 
By unanimous vote of the Trade, 

And Ludd who can all opposition defy 
Was the Grand executioner made. 

— from a Luddite song 

In the county of Nottinghamshire, employers rented 
out hand-operated machine looms, called stocking 
frames, to workers in small shops. Workers used the 
stocking frame to knit stockings, hats, gloves, scarves, 
and other small articles of clothing. The employers 
paid these workers by the pieces of work they complet- 
ed. The employers encouraged unskilled apprentices, 
usually teenage boys, to take up the stocking-frame 
trade. Production soared because of these machines, 
but worker wages sank, and the quality of goods 
declined. Anger mounted, especially among the tradi- 
tional hand knitters, who couldn’t compete with the 
stocking-frame workers. 

To the north, Yorkshire was the center for wool-cloth 
finishing. This involved cleaning, stretching, pressing, 

(Continued on next page) 




and cropping. Croppers cut 
off the nap on the cloth, using 
shears that were four feet long 
and weighed 40 pounds. 

Experienced and skilled, 

Croppers took great pride in 
their work. But increasingly, 
unskilled workers were doing 
the same kind of work with 
machines called gig mills and 
shearing frames. One cropper 
wrote, “now gigs and shear- 
ing frames are like to become 
general, if they are allowed to 
go on many hundreds of us 
will be out of bread.” 

For a long time, neighboring 
Lancashire was the major 
region in England for hand 
spinning and weaving. By 
1790, factories with machines 
powered by water or steam 
engines began to appear in 
Lancashire and other cloth- 
making counties. Lancashire 
workers who still spun and 
wove cotton cloth by hand 
gradually saw their wages go down and their jobs 
disappear. 

Shifting the workplace from the home and village shop 
to large factories radically disrupted family and com- 
munity life. Unskilled women and children tended the 
factory machines. They often worked 12 hours or more 
a day behind locked doors. Factory workers could be 
fined for talking on the job. Heat, noise, cotton dust, 
and machine accidents constantly threatened their 
health. 

Factory owners and employers who rented stocking 
frames and other machines to men still working at 
home or in small shops sought ever-increasing produc- 
tion and profit. Most employers supported a laissez 
faire economy — one with no government interference 
in how they ran their enterprises or treated their work- 
ers. In 1899, a laissez faire-minded Parliament 
repealed worker protections going back to the days of 
Queen Elizabeth. Parliament also rejected worker 
pleas for a minimum-wage law and made trade unions 
illegal. The times were ripe for a worker rebellion. 
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Chant no more your old rhyme 
about bold Robin Hood, 

His feats 1 but little admire. 

1 will sing the Achievements of 

General Ludd, 

Now the Hero of 

Nottinghamshire. 

— from a Luddite song 

In 1811, food riots and stock- 
ing-frame breaking erupted in 
Nottinghamshire, where the 
legendary Robin Hood lived. 
Since trade unions were ille- 
gal, workers formed secret, 
underground groups that sent 
threatening letters to employ- 
ers and local officials. The let- 
ters were usually signed by the 
mysterious “Ned Ludd.” 

Soon the Luddites were arm- 
ing themselves, training in 
secret, and marching on night- 
time raids against shops and 
factories where they smashed 
the hated stocking frames. By the end of 1 8 1 1 , they had 
destroyed about 1,000 frames. 

The English government responded by planting spies, 
offering rewards to informers, and sending several 
thousand troops into the troubled area. But the authori- 
ties had little success in cracking the Luddite code of 
secrecy. Seven Luddites, aged 16 to 22, were put on tri- 
al, convicted, and sent to the prison colony of 
Australia. Luddite raids and other activities in 
Nottinghamshire finally ended in the spring of 1812 
when Parliament passed a law that made machine 
breaking a death-penalty offense. 

The scene then shifted northward to Yorkshire and 
Lancashire. As in Nottinghamshire, secret bands 
marched at night under the banner of “General Ludd.” 
They sought out and destroyed gig mills, shearing 
frames, power looms, and other machines. This time, 
though, the Luddite raiders met armed resistance. 





Technological changes brought on by the Industrial 
Revolution disrupted village and family life, forcing many 
into squalid conditions in rapidly growing cities. 
(B'ettmann/CORBIS) 
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And night by night when all is still, 

And the moon is hid behind the hill, 

We forward march to do our will 
With hatchet, pike, and gun. 

— from a Luddite song 

The most famous Luddite raid took place in 1812 
against a factory in Yorkshire owned by William 
Cartwright. Cartwright’s factory contained 50 water- 
powered shearing frames, each doing the work of four 
or five croppers with their heavy cutting shears. 
Cartwright was determined to protect his property from 
the Luddite machine breakers. He and 10 of his work- 
men, all armed with muskets, remained inside the facto- 
ry at night to defend it in case of attack. 

Shortly after midnight on April 11, 1812, local Luddite 
leader George Mellor, a 24-year-old cropper, marched 
with about 150 other workers to Cartwright’s factory. 
Armed with hatchets, pikes (similar to spears), and 
guns, the Luddites swarmed in front of the four-story 
factory. Some began to throw stones at the windows. 
Others began to strike its heavy main door with sledge- 
hammers. 

From inside the building, Cartwright and his men began 
shooting at the Luddite attackers, the first time this had 
ever happened. Cartwright also ordered one of his men 
to ring the factory bell to alert a troop of cavalry sta- 
tioned nearby. The surprised Luddites began shooting 
back into the factory, and an exchange of gunfire took 
place for about 20 minutes. 

Mellor encouraged his men who were still pounding 
away at the factory door. “Bang up my lads,” he cried. 
“In with you. Kill every one of them!” But the solid 
door held. 

Fearing the arrival of cavalry, Mellor ordered his men 
to retreat. The Luddites left two of their men dead in 
front of the factory. Several others died later of gunshot 
wounds. Among the factory defenders, only Cartwright 
was wounded. He became an instant hero to factory 
owners and government authorities, who redoubled 
their efforts to crush the Luddite threat. 

The violence was not over. About two weeks after the 
battle at Cartwright’s factory, another factory owner, 
William Horsfall, was ambushed and shot to death. 
Horsfall had taunted that he wished he could ride 
through streets filled with Luddite blood. 
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Food riots and machine breaking spread to neighboring 
Lancashire. A dozen more Luddites were killed. The 
widespread violence in the three counties produced a 
growing fear of a general rebellion. Even so, Parliament 
still refused to address the grievances and suffering of 
the workers and their families. 
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We will never lay down Arms [until] The House of 
Commons passes an Act to put down all Machinery 
hurtful to [the common people], and repeal that [law] 
to hang Frame Breakers. 

— from a letter to the government 
signed by “Ned Ludd” 

The English government decided to use fear and force 
to destroy the Luddite movement. The government sent 
more than 10,000 British troops into Nottinghamshire, 
Yorkshire, and Lancashire. The authorities also offered 
pardons to those who renounced their oath to “General 
Ludd.” Paid informers and spies reported the names of 
local Luddite leaders and testified against them in court. 
Soldiers broke up Luddite meetings, made arrests, and 
forced confessions. 

George Mellor, the leader of the Cartwright factory 
raid, and two other Luddite leaders were tried for the 
murder of factory owner William Horsfall. Convicted 
largely on the testimony of an informer, Mellor and the 
others refused to break the Luddite code of silence. 
They were hanged in January 1813. A short time later, 
14 other Yorkshire Luddites were tried and hanged for 
attacks on factories and machine breaking. Another 10 
were executed after trials in Lancashire. 

Scattered attacks against machines and factories contin- 
ued for a few more years, but the Luddite movement 
was finished. Thousands of machines and even entire 
factories had been destroyed. But the defeat of “General 
Ludd” brought on by military force, trials, and hangings 
cleared the way for England’s Industrial Revolution. 

By the 1830s, the factory system had just about 
replaced most of England’s hand spinners, weavers, 
and croppers. Laissez-faire economics and the machine 
ruled the lives of most English workers. 
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Although the Luddite movement died long ago, the 
term “Luddite” survives. It means a person who resists 
technological change. It is commonly used as an insult. 
It can be applied to a person who favors a typewriter 
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(Continued on next page) 



over a computer or who has never learned to drive a car. 
This insult, fair or not, may be hurled at anyone who 
objects to the use of a new technology. These individuals 
include environmental activists, those who object to 
human cloning, opponents of nuclear power and radiated 
food as well as workers whose jobs are threatened by 
automation and computers. As the pace of technological 
innovation increases, it is likely that many people will 
resist some aspects of new technology. It is also likely 
that their opponents will call them “Luddites.” 
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1 . How did the factory system radically change the way 
of life of English workers in the early 1 800s? 

2. Think of yourself as a self-employed cropper, living 
in Yorkshire, England, in 1812. Why would you be 
angry at factory owners like William Cartwright? 

3. Do you agree or disagree with the methods used by 
the English government to put down the Luddite 
revolt? Why? 

4. What kinds of technology today do people find 
threatening? Do you believe their fears are justified? 
Explairl. 
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Parfit, Michael. “For a While, the Luddites Had a 
Smashing Success.” Smithsonian. April 1993:140-154. 

Sale, Kirkpatrick. Rebels Against the Future, The 
Luddites and Their War on the Industrial Revolution. 
Reading, Mass.: Addison- Wesley, 1995. 
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Like the Luddites, we live in an age of rapid changes in 
technology. At the beginning of the 20th century, most 
people used horses for transportation, read books and 
went to live theater for entertainment, and could only 
send messages long distance by mail or telegraph. By the 
end of the century, all this had changed and much more. 
The technological changes — in medicine, communica- 
tions, transportation, entertainment, warfare, and most 
other areas — have been staggering. In this activity, stu- 
dents evaluate the significance of these changes. 

A. As a class, brainstorm and make a list of the most 
important technological breakthroughs in the 20th 
century. 

B. Following the brainstorm, form small groups. Each 
group should should discuss and answer the follow- 
ing questions: 

1 . What do you think was the single most significant 
technological breakthrough in the 20th century? 
Why? 

2. What consequences did this breakthrough have 
on society? 

3 . Which of the consequences were positive? Why? 

4. Which of the consequences were negative? Why? 

5. What do you think can be done to increase the 
positive consequences and decrease the negative 
consequences of this technology? 

C. Each group should prepare to report its answers to 
the class. 

D. Have each group report and hold a class discussion. 



Be the First to Know-Join CRFs Listserv 



CRF sends out periodic announcements about new publications, pro- 
grams, trainings, and lessons. Don’t miss out. E-mail us at 
andrew@crf-usa.org. On the subject line, write CRF Listserv. In the 
message, put your name, school, subject you teach, state, and e-mail 
address. 

If you’ve changed your e-mail address, please notify us. 
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Capitalism has triumphed in a global- 
ized economy. International organiza- 
tions are helping to eliminate trade 
barriers. But no international organiza- 
tion is enforcing labor standards world- 
wide. Do we need international labor 
standards in the new world economy? 

A s the result of international agree- 
ments made at the end of World War 
II, capital investors and businesses have 
been able to move their money, enterprises, 
and products more freely across national 
borders. International free-trade agree- 
ments have led to increasing business com- 
petition, efficiency, and profits on a global 
scale. 




In the new global economy, products are assembled from parts made around the world. 
Here, workers in a Thailand factory produce computer chips. (Charles O ’Rear/CORBIS) 
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Economic globalization has created millions of jobs 
and produced more affordable goods for consumers. 
But some say that the global economy needs 
international labor standards. These would 
provide minimum standards for worker safety 
and pay. Others respond that individual nations 
must decide for themselves on labor standards. 
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The International Labor Organization (ILO) 
was established in 1919 as part of the agree- 
ments that ended World War I. The ILO creat- 
ed a set of international labor standards. The 
standards included an “adequate wage,” an 
eight-hour work day, the abolition of child 
labor, and the right of workers to join labor 
unions. The ILO standards were thought nec- 
essary to meet the challenge of Communism. 
(The Russian Communist Revolution had 
recently occurred.) But the standards were vol- 
untary, and most nations, including the United 
States, ignored them. 

In 1944, toward the end of World War II, U.S. 
and other allied economic leaders met to 
design the world’s post-war economy. The 
American secretary of the treasury, Henry 
Morgenthau, and the other economic leaders 
believed that high unemployment and barriers 
to international trade had been contributing 
causes of the devastating war. The leaders 
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agreed that to prevent future world wars, nations would 
have to cooperate in a globalized economy created by 
free trade. Each nation would also have to establish a 
“safety net” of worker protections to reduce unemploy- 
ment and poverty. 

To help achieve free trade and employment, 
Morgenthau and the others formed the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) and the World Bank. These 
financial institutions lent money to countries for them 
to develop their economies and participate fully in 
international trade. The General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, later renamed the World Trade Organization 
(WTO), set the rules for trade agreements among 
nations. 

Representatives of financial institutions, corporations, 
and governments have always participated in IMF, 
World Bank, and WTO decision-making, but workers 
have been excluded. The old International Labor 
Organization established after World War I still exists, 
but it has no legal authority to enforce ILO labor stan- 
dards. Meanwhile, treaties and the financial power of 
the IMF and the other international finance and trade 
institutions have made sure that free trade and private 
enterprise thrive under globalization. 
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The opening of free trade and business investment in 
the world created tremendous economic growth for 
nearly three decades following World War II. Even the 
poorest countries benefitted by putting their people to 
work in new export industries. 

(Continued on next page) 
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But those supporting international labor standards 
voice concern over recent trends. As competition 
among businesses has increased, a so-called “race to 
the bottom” seems to have begun. Many companies 
have moved to countries with the lowest wages and tax 
rates. This has increased employment in poor coun- 
tries, but ls3 billion workers today still earn less than 
$1 a day with little or no “safety net” to help them. In 
these countries, sweatshops, child labor, industrial pol- 
lution, and poor worker health and safety conditions 
are commonplace. 

In Europe and most of the other industrialized areas of 
the world, high-paying export jobs created by free- 
trade agreements have helped many workers. But in 
many places unemployment has grown and economic 
growth has slowed. At the end of the 20th century, the 
United States experienced an eight-year economic 
boom. It saw the stock market soar, unemployment 
dwindle, and most people’s incomes increase. Wages 
for unskilled workers, however, stalled, health and oth- 
er benefits decreased, and union membership has fall- 
en dramatically. 




produced more affordable 
goods for consumers. 



Those favoring international labor standards say some 
large U.S. employers have used the threat of moving 
outside the country to deter union organizing. Others 
disagree. They point out that the United States has 
changed from a manufacturing to a service economy. 
This, they say, has eroded the base of industrial unions. 

In 1994, the North American Free Trade Agreement 
(NAFTA) went into effect. This agreement among the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico dropped trade bar- 
riers and furthered the goal of free trade. So far, 
NAFTA has probably been a net plus for the U.S. econ- 
omy. For example, the South lost tens of thousands of 
textile and furniture manufacturing jobs to low-wage 
workers in Mexico. But most unemployed Southerners 
soon found work in new high-tech factories, making 
such things as fiber-optic cable and computer chips. 
Often, foreign investors built these factories to take 
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advantage of the South’s strategic location in the mid- 
dle of the North American free-trade area. 

American labor unions have strongly opposed 
NAFTA. Labor leaders argue that if NAFTA and other 
free-trade agreements can protect the rights of global- 
ized businesses, why not protect the rights of workers 
in poor developing countries? Currently, fines and oth- 
er penalties do exist for national child-labor and mini- 
mum-wage law violations. But it is up to each country 
to handle its own cases. Business leaders claim that 
labor unions are demanding burdensome labor regula- 
tions in free-trade agreements to protect the jobs of 
their members. 

Those favoring international labor standards stress the 
need to eradicate sweatshops. Many companies in the 
global economy search for countries with the cheapest 
possible labor. They often arrange with local employ- 
ers to hire factory workers to do low-wage work for 
long hours under appalling conditions. A young wom- 
an from Bangladesh described her work in a clothing 
factory: 

I sewed on collars. I was paid [about $10] a 
month. I often worked overtime and was not 
paid. I worked from 7 a.m. till 10 p.m. or some- 
times all night, for seven days a week. I had 30 
minutes for lunch and we had to eat at our 
machines — we were not allowed to leave the 
factory. 

Recent investigations by Business Week magazine and 
others confirm that sweatshop workers are frequently 
cheated on their wages, forced to work overtime, 
exposed to dangerous chemicals and machinery, 
locked inside during working hours, and even beaten 
for being tardy. 

Yet, poor developing nations often defend sweatshops. 
They say that the low-cost factories provide needed 
income for families who are struggling to survive. In 
many of these countries, working for 60 cents an hour 
12 hours a day is a step up from poverty. Moreover, is it 
really fair for the United States and other advanced 
countries to try to force their labor standards onto 
countries that are just beginning to industrialize? 
After all, sweatshop conditions were common in the 
United States 100 years ago during our own industrial 
revolution. 
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A young woman wears a face mask to protect herself from dust and lint particles in a Hong Kong 
sweatshop. (Paul A. Souders/CORBIS) 



Nicholas D. Kristof and Sheryl 
WuDunn, reporters on Asia for 
the New York Times, argue that 
sweatshops, for all the pain 
they cause, also produce 
change. They contrast India, 
which “resisted foreign 
exploitation,” with Taiwan and 
South Korea, which “accepted 
sweatshops as the price of 
development.” Today, they say, 

“Taiwan and South Korea are 
modem countries with low 
rates of infant mortality and 
high levels of education; in 
contrast, every year 3.1 million 
Indian children die before the 
age of 5, mostly from diseases 
of poverty like diarrhea.” 

U.S. clothing manufacturers 
have received much publicity 
lately over sweatshops. One incident involved Saipan, 
part of the Northern Mariana Islands in the South 
Pacific. This group of islands has U.S. commonwealth 
status similar to Puerto Rico. Many big-name 
American clothing companies contracted with Saipan 
employers to hire workers from several Asian countries 
to manufacture garments that could legally be labeled 
“Made in U.S.A.” 

In 1999, class action lawsuits were filed on behalf of 
50,000 Saipan sweatshop workers. According to the 
plaintiffs, workers were charged up to $10,000 apiece 
to work in a Saipan factory. They were then forced to 
work overtime without pay until their “recruitment 
fee” was paid off. This amounted to indentured servi- 
tude, which has been illegal in the United States since 
the Civil War. The workers were also allegedly forced 
to sign contracts, promising not to date, get pregnant, 
or even attend church since these things could interfere 
with their work. 

The publicity surrounding the Saipan lawsuits was a 
public relations disaster for the American clothing 
companies. By spring of 2000, most of the companies 
had settled out of court. They agreed to a “Saipan Code 
of Conduct,” holding local labor contractors account- 
able to strict standards regarding worker overtime pay, 
job safety, and basic civil rights. The companies also 
agreed to pay the workers $8 million as compensation 







for the conditions under which they were forced to 
work. 
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In the developing countries of the world today, an esti- 
mated 250 million children age 5-14 work all sorts of 
jobs — from farming to mining. Poor countries often 
argue that child labor is necessary for their struggling 
economies and for family survival. But there is also a 
cost for working children in terms of missed schooling 
and poor health. 

In 1999, the United States and 173 other nations signed 
a treaty that outlawed the harshest forms of child labor. 
Among other things, the treaty banned children from 
jobs that endangered their safety, health, or morals. The 
treaty, however, did not forbid work that interferes with 
children getting an education. This was unrealistic, 
according to poor developing countries that depend on 
child labor and do not have well-developed public edu- 
cation systems. 
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The World Trade Organization (WTO) is made up of 
officials from nations around the world who meet to 
decide the rules for free trade. Late in 1999, the WTO 
met in Seattle, Washington, but encountered large, 
noisy, and sometimes violent protests. 

Tens of thousands of protesters including labor leaders, 
environmentalists, human-rights activists, and many 
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other groups demonstrated against WTO policies. 
Although incidents of window breaking and clashes 
with police received much publicity, more important 
stories were taking place. One story was the coming 
together of so many different groups protesting prob- 
lems of globalization. The Seattle protests began to 
make Americans aware of issues over sweatshops, 
child labor, and the absence of worker rights in inter- 
national trade agreements. Another story involved the 
WTO itself. Divisions exist among member nations. 
Most industrialized nations favor worker rights in 
international trade agreements, and most developing 
nations oppose them. 

Should the United States insist on strong and enforce- 
able worker rights in its trade agreements? Most 
Americans say “yes,” but developing countries balk at 
this when worker rights lead to increased labor costs, 
causing companies to move elsewhere in the world. 
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1 . What does globalization mean? 

2. Why do developing countries often defend sweat- 
shops and child labor? 

3. Do you think globalization is a good thing for the 
United States? Is it a good thing for developing 
countries? Why or why not? 

4. Do you think there should be international labor 
standards? Explain. 
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Kapstein, Ethan B. Sharing Wealth, Workers and the 
World Economy. New York: W. W. Norton, 1 999. 

Thomas, Janet. The Battle in Seattle, The Story 
Behind and Beyond the WTO Demonstrations. 
Golden, Colo.: Fulcrum Publishing, 2000. 
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The World Trade Organization (WTO) makes the 
rules for international trade. Labor unions and other 
groups argue that worker rights should be part of these 
rules. Poor developing countries usually reply that 
such labor rules make it more difficult to attract for- 
eign companies willing to create much-needed jobs. 
In this activity, the class will decide what global 
worker rights the WTO should enforce as part of all 
free-trade agreements. 

A. Form five groups. Each group will discuss the 
pros and cons of one of the proposed international 
labor rules, make any changes to the rule the 
group believes necessary, and decide whether the 
rule should be adopted. 

B. Each group should report on the pros and cons of 
its rule, what changes, if any, the group made to 
the rule, and explain its recommendation on 
whether the rule should be adopted. When all 
groups have made their presentations, the class 
should vote on each rule. 

Proposed Rules 

1. Workers should be limited to an eight-hour day 
and forty-hour work week. Any worker laboring 
beyond these hours should be paid overtime. No 
worker should be allowed to work more than 60 
hours per week. 

2. Employers must provide a safe working environ- 
ment for all workers. 

3 . All workers must be paid a minimum wage, which 
if paid for a 40-hour week, would provide enough 
money for basic food and shelter in that nation. 

4. All workers have the right to join labor unions and 
negotiate for higher wages. 

5. Any child under the age of 14 may not work if the 
job prevents the child from attending school. 
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RESOURCES AND MATERIALS FOR CIVIC EDUCATION 



CRF’s Challenge of 
Governance Can Help Your 
Students Achieve 
Proficiency in the National 
Standards 

Hot off the presses, The Challenge of 
Governance is a 72-page supplementary 
text covering all the National Standards 
for Civics and Government in 16 short 
readings. Following each reading is 
another high-interest reading on a relat- 
ed current issue. The accompanying 
teacher's guide provides lesson instruc- 
tions and copy masters. Each of the 16 
lessons includes an interactive activity 
that fosters critical thinking. This compact 
curriculum is designed to help students 
achieve proficiency in the National 
Standards. 

Other Volumes in CRF’s 
Challenge Series Are 
Available 

The Challenge of Governance is the 
fourth and final volume in the Challenge 
series. This series helps students under- 
stand and evaluate controversial topics. 
Previous volumes have covered violence, 
information, and diversity. Made possible 
by a generous grant from the W.M. Keck 
Foundation of Los Angeles, these supple- 
mental materials feature balanced read- 
ings, guided discussions, and interactive 
lessons designed to address key chal- 
lenges to our democracy. 

The Challenge of Diversity 

This text gives students with an in-depth 
look at the role diversity plays in America. 
National standards for U.S. history and 
civics are linked to each lesson. The 
Challenge of Diversity traces the devel- 
opment of equal protection from slavery 
and the Constitution to the Civil War 
amendments, tells the story of America's 
immigrants, follows the civil rights move- 
ment of the 1950s and '60s from the 
streets to the courts to Congress, and 
explores current issues of diversity — affir- 
mative action, bilingual education, multi- 
culturalism, reparations, hate crimes, and 
m0 ro it a lc 0 provides students with meth- 
ods FR If mate diversity in their own 
sch immunity. 
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The Challenge of Information 

How do you teach your students to think 
critically about the information — and dis- 
information — that floods todays news- 
stands, airwaves, and the Internet? The 
Challenge of Information helps students 
explore constitutional issues dealing with 
a free press; examine the tension 
between press freedom and responsibili- 
ty; delve into the conflict between free- 
dom of the press and the right to a fair 
trial; apply critical-thinking skills to myths, 
rumors, and conspiracies; and evaluate 
censorship and the Internet. It includes 
"Countdown to Doomsday," an Internet 
activity in which students play investiga- 
tive reporters who must separate fact 
from fiction. 

The Challenge of Violence 

Challenge your students to grapple with 
one of America's most vexing problems — 
violence. The Challenge of Violence 
helps students place the problem of vio- 
lence in its historical context, examine 
how law and public policy seek to address 
the problem of violence, and take action 
against violence in their own lives and in 
their communities. 

Each volume in the Challenge series is 72 
pages, is fully illustrated with photos and 
editorial cartoons, and comes with a sep- 
arate teacher's guide. Ideal for govern- 
ment and civics, 20th-century U.S. history, 
contemporary problems, and law-related 
courses. 



Find Valuable Information 
on CRF’s Website at 
www.crf-usa.org 

On our site, you will find many useful 
resources. Click on . . . 

Online Lessons You can download 
many different lessons. For example, 
we now have more than seven years of 
back issues of Bill of Rights in Action 
online. . . and we will add more back 
issues. Each of the back issues is - 
updated and has links to other sites for 
further research. 

Publications You'll find our catalog of 
publications — all available for sale 
online with our new secure server. 
Before you buy, you can download 1 
sample lessons from many of our 
materials. 

Programs All of CRF's programs are 
online. For example, the California 
Mock Trial program is online, and, 
among other things, you can view the 
finalists of the Courtroom Artists 
Contest. 

Links We have many great links. Our 
most popular set of links is our research 
links, which is a fantastic place for any- 
one to begin researching on the 
Internet. We have also just started 
adding links for all our publications. 
The first publication with links is 
Criminal Justice in America. Check this 
out. 

Search Having trouble finding some- 
thing on our site? Use our search 
engine to find it. For example, if you 
want to know if we have a Bill of Rights 
in Action on Napoleon (we do), simply 
type in the keyword Napoleon and our 
search engine will locate where it is on 
the site. 

New If you want to keep up with the 
latest goings-on at CRF, click on New 
and we will tell you. Even better, join 
our listserv (see page 8) and you will 
receive periodic notices of new events, 
programs, and publications at 
Constitutional Rights Foundation via 
e-mail. 
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New! Revised! Updated! 

Criminal Justice in America 

Grades: 9-12 

Our most popular 
publication, 

Criminal Justice 
in America, has 
been completely 
revised, updated, 
and supplement- 
ed. This latest edi- 
tion features new 
and revised read- 
ings, up-to-date 
statistics, and 
new, expanded 
case studies. The 
most comprehensive secondary text 
available on the subjects of criminal law, 
procedure, and criminology, Criminal 
Justice in America can serve as a text for 
an entire law-related education course or 
as a supplement for civics, government, 
or contemporary-issues courses. 

The Student Edition has six units: 

• Crime: Victim rights, history of 
crime, methods for measuring crime, 
white collar crime, violent crime, 
youth gangs, elements of crimes, 
and legal defenses to crime. 

• Police: History of law enforcement, 
criminal investigations, search and 
seizure, interrogations and confes- 
sions, the exclusionary rule, the use 
of force, and police-community rela- 
tions. 

• The Criminal Case: Follows a hypo- 
thetical criminal case from arrest 
through trial. It includes all the key 
steps of the criminal trial process. 

• Corrections: Theories of punish- 

ment, history of corrections, sen- 
tencing, alternatives to 

incarceration, prison conditions, 
parole, recidivism, and capital pun- 
ishment. 




• Juvenile Justice: History of the juve- 
nile system, delinquency, status 
offenses, steps in a juvenile case, 
rights of juveniles, juvenile correc- 
tions, transfer to the adult system, 
and death penalty for juveniles. 

• Solutions: Debates over the cause 
of crime, racism in the justice system, 
history of vigilantism, policy options 
to reduce crime and make the crimi- 
nal justice system fairer, and options 
for individual citizens. 

New in this Edition 

The best introductory text on criminal 
justice is now even better. In addition to 
revising and updating everything, we 
have expanded the student book from 
290 to 320 pages. We have added: 

New readings on theft crimes, hate 
crimes, cybercrimes, local police, crimi- 
nal investigations, crime labs, racial pro- 
filing, police corruption, judicial 
independence, criminal lawyers, plea 
bargaining, trial strategy, the high rate of 
incarceration, federal drug-sentencing 
laws, the death penalty, and gun control. 

A new index and expanded table of 
contents. 

More than 50 charts and graphs provid- 
ing interesting information and teach- 
able moments. 

Exciting interactive activities following 
almost every reading. 

Also, our web site has Criminal Justice 
in America Links. Organized by chapter 
in the book, our continually updated site 
has links to more readings, the latest 
statistics, almost every court case men- 
tioned in the book, and much, much 
more. Go to www.crf-usa.org, click on 
Links, and click on Criminal Justice in 
America Links. 
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Constitutional Rights Foundation is a 
non-profit, non-partisan citizenship 
education organization with programs 
and publications on law, government, 
civic participation, and service learning. 
Since 1962, CRF has used education to 
address some of Americas most seri- 
ous youth-related problems: apathy, 
alienation, and lack of commitment to 
the values essential to our democratic 
way of life. 

Through a variety of civic-education 
programs developed by CRF staff, 
young people prepare for effective citi- 
zenship and learn the vital role they can 
play in our society. Empowered with 
knowledge and skills, our youth can 
interact successfully with our political, 
legal, and economic systems. CRF is 
dedicated to assuring our country's 
future by investing in our youth today. 

For more information about CRF pro- 
grams and curriculum materials, please 
contact our office at (213) 487-5590; fax 
(213) 386-0459; e-mail us at crf@crf- 
usa.org; or visit CRF's web site at 
www.crf-usa.org. 

Receive CRF's free publications: Bill of 
Rights in Action and Network . 

Call 1-800-488-4CRF, e-mail us at 
crf@crf-usa.org, or sign up on our web 
site at: www.crf-usa.org. 



Connect with our sister 
organization: Constitutional Rights 
Foundation Chicago. The address is 
www.crfc.org. CRFC's latest project is 
the American Jury. This is a rich online 
resource guide with lessons, class- 
room jury trials, and other extensive 
resources. 



RESOURCES AND MATERIALS PRICE LIST 



Criminal Justice in America Student Edition 
Criminal Justice in America Teacher's Guide 

The Challenge of Violence Student Edition 
The Challenge of Violence Teacher's Guide 

The Challenge of Violence Student Edition 
| The Challenge of Violence Teacher's Guide 

: The Challenge of Information Student Edition 
| The Challenge of Information Teacher's Guide 

j The Challenge of Diversity Student Edition 
j The Challenge of Diversity Teacher's Guide 

expire May 1, 2001 



;i 2 95 ° rc * er or, l ine at www.crf-usa.org 

$7.95 j 0 purchase by Visa or MasterCard call 
$995 1-800-488-4273 

$8.95 y Q p Urc h ase by check or purchase 
$9.95 order, please mail orders to: 

$8.95 CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS FOUNDATION 
Publication Orders Dept. 

601 South Kingsley Dr. 

5895 Los Angeles, CA 90005 
$9.95 

$8.95 Add $5.50 Shipping/Handling 
Calif, residents add 8% sales tax 
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CRF Summer Law Institute 

Co-Sponsored by UCLA School of Law 



CRF's Summer Law Institute is an exciting week-long residential 
program offered to high school students interested in learning 
more about the American legal system. The program runs from 
Sunday, July 29, to Saturday, August 4, 2001 , at UCLA. 

Students attending Summer Law Institute will: 

• Live on the UCLA campus. 

• Participate in law-related workshops led by UCLA professors 
and experienced attorneys. 

• Visit law and government offices. 

• Attend a trial and share lunch with a judge. 

• Tour Los Angeles. 

Through these activities and more, students develop complex 
skills, including research and critical-thinking skills; techniques of 
persuasion, debate, and discussions; tools for mock trials; and 
team-building and leadership methods. The cost of the program is 
$1100 and covers all room and board, activities and transportation 
while attending the institute. Through generous support from 
UCLA School of Law, we are able to offer financial need scholar- 
ships to students who meet the requirements. Please visit our web- 
site to register. 




For more information or to download a registration form, vis- 
it our web site atwww.crf-usa.org (click on "Programs" and 
then select "Summer Law Institute"). 

Questions maybe directedto Laura Wesley (213/316-2128 or 
laura@crf-usa.org) or Katie Moore (213/316-2104 or 
katie@crf-usa.org). 



Help Support Bill of Rights in Action 



This issue, like all issues of Bill of Rights in Action , is sent free of charge to educators across the nation. The issue is also available on 
our web site. The cost is paid for by individual contributors. If you value the carefully balanced material in Bill of Rights in Action, we 
would greatly appreciate a contribution from you — whether $10, $25, or more. Your contribution is fully tax-deductible because 
Constitutional Rights Foundation is a non-profit with 501 (C)3 status. Please make your check out to Constitutional Rights 
Foundation and make a notation on your check that it go toward Bill of Rights in Action. 

Thank you for your help. 
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YES! I want to support Bill of Rights in Action 

■ $10 ' $25 $40 : $50 ’ ! OT^ER 



Name 



Address. 



Bus. Phone, 
e-mail 



Home Phone_ 



Occupation, 



I WOULD LIKE TO MAKE MY GIFT BY: ( ) CHECK ENCLOSED ( ) CREDIT CARD 



MASTERCARD/VISA#. 
Signature 



EXP. DATE 
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All gifts are tax-deductible to the fullest extent of the law. Thank you. 

Constitutional Rights Foundation, 601 South Kingsley Dr., Los Angeles, CA 90005. (213)487-5590. 
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PREPARE YOUR STUDENTS TO MEET THE NATIONAL STANDARDS 



Designed for U.S. government courses and to help students gain 
proficiency in meeting the National Standards for Civics and 
Government, this 72-page supplementary text provides back- 
ground readings, directed discussions, and interactive activities, 
addressing both intellectual and participatory skill development. 
The book contains 16 lessons. 

1 . The Constitution and Governance 

2. Constitutional Limitations on Government 

3. A Democratic Republic 

4. The Civil Society 

5. Diversity and Equality 

6. Conflicts 

7. National Government and Taxation 

8. State and Local Government 

9. The Role of the Judiciary 

10. Setting the Public Agenda 

1 1 . Voting and Selecting Political Leaders 

12. Public Policy 

13. America's Foreign Policy 

14. America and New Global Realities 

15. Citizenship and Rights 

16. Civic Participation and Responsibility 



A separate teacher's guide provides 
step-by-step directions for con- 
ducting each lesson based on the 
materials provided in the text. 

• Fully illustrated with photos 
and cartoons 

• Perfect for U.S. government, 
civics and contemporary prob- 
lems courses 
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Price includes shipping/handling. 

CA residents please add 8% sales tax. 

To purchase by check or purchase order, please mail orders to: 
CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS FOUNDATION, Publication Orders Dept., 
601 S. Kingsley Dr., Los Angeles, CA 90005 

TO ORDER BY CREDIT CARD CALL: 1-8GD48&4CRF 
ORDER ONLINE AT: www.crf-usa.org 



This Constitutional Rights Foundation publication is made possible by a generous grant from the W.M. Keck Foundation 




CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS FOUNDATION 
601 South Kingsley Drive 
Los Angeles, CA 90005 

(213)487-5590 Fax (2 13) 386-0459 
www.crf-usa.org 
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